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The practical man who thinks that "common sense" is the 
Ariadne clue to the labyrinth of life often looks down on the 
thinker and rates very low the influence of theory on practice. In 
reality his own life is influenced by thought, crude and narrow, 
traditional and conventional, and he would be a better man were 
his knowledge wider and his understanding keener. Over against 
his opinion may be set the truth, of which history affords abundant 
and varied illustrations, that ideas or ideals rule the world. At 
the present moment there is being written in fire, blood, and tears 
the record of the destruction and devastation which can be wrought 
in the world, not by passions let loose, but by calculated policy 
directed by a false ideal of national duty and destiny. The German 
nation has often been mocked and scorned as doctrinaire; but it 
has shown how great is its efficiency and how direct and potent is 
the influence of theory on practice. If it seems much less probable 
that the English nation, with its deep-rooted and widespread pre- 
judice against education and science, will or even can be much 

1 As the United States of America is now an ally of Great Britain and will soon 
experience the conditions of a country at war, it is hoped that this statement of some 
aspects of the position in Great Britain may be of interest and value to American 
readers. 
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affected by its thinkers, yet sufficient influence may be conceded 
to theory over practice to make it worth while to consider some of 
the changes in thought, of which there are indications at the present 
moment. 

It cannot be doubted that as man's experience and character 
are affected by his circumstances the war is reacting on the morality 
and the religion of the nation. It would be an interesting study to 
try to discover what moral virtues or religious graces have been 
thrown into the foreground or allowed to fall into the background 
owing to the changed conditions and obligations. That there 
have been both losses and gains in morality and religion cannot be 
doubted. But, since man acts as he believes and wishes, still more 
interesting is the inquiry regarding the effect of the war on religious 
ideas and moral ideals. Ethics and theology as the interpretation 
depend on the reality of morality and religion, but the interpreta- 
tion reacts on the reality, and a man lives in relation to God and 
man as he thinks. It will be generally admitted that war is so 
much a contradiction of Christian ideas and a challenge of Chris- 
tian ideals that there is likely to be more danger of reaction than 
assurance of progress for theology and ethics in the changes of 
thought that it brings with it. That there has been some progress 
and that there is possibility of still greater progress cannot be 
denied, and some of the more promising signs of the times will in the 
subsequent discussion be mentioned; but the progress can be 
secured only as the reaction is arrested. To enter a caveat against 
some of the tendencies — theological and ethical — of the moment 
is the purpose of this article, although the writer does not believe 
that the reaction is either widespread or deep-rooted in the nation, 
the Christian heart of which is thoroughly sound. 



There is reason — and good reason — for surprise, disappoint- 
ment, indignation, and condemnation in regard both to the inten- 
tions avowed and to the methods adopted by Germany; and those 
who owe most in their knowledge and their thought to German 
scholarship and speculation must feel most keenly the shame and 
grief that her fall must awaken in every conscience concerned about 
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righteousness and in every heart moved by compassion. This 
feeling, however, does not justify the rejection as false and wicked 
of all that Germany has contributed to the criticism, literary and 
historical, of the Holy Scriptures. Soon after the war broke out 
some of the religious weeklies found room for a letter in which Ger- 
man wickedness was given as a reason why the higher criticism 
should be contemptuously rejected. W. R. Smith and S. R. 
Driver, to mention only two of the great scholars and good Chris- 
tians who have accepted and advocated the critical positions, may 
be summoned as witnesses against any such hasty conclusion under 
the stress of strong passion. It is becoming common for persons 
who have no competence for pronouncing an opinion on these 
matters to sneer at the professors who in their investigations and 
conclusions have been indebted to Germany. If there has been 
any subserviency, by all means let it cease; but dependence on 
thorough knowledge and serious thought, even if German, is not 
anything of which to be ashamed or to repent. 

In so far as in ethics or theology the moral or religious insight 
has been affected by national peculiarity of standpoint and outlook, 
entire independence is certainly to be commended. To give only 
one illustration, the man who believes in a free church in a free 
state must feel offended by the extreme Erastianism, the complete 
subordination of church to state, which marks so much German 
writing. A believer in conversion and revival must feel no less 
indignant at the contempt often expressed for Methodismus. The 
separation of theological thought in the universities from the 
religious life in the churches has injuriously affected German 
theology. Much as the writer owes to German scholarship, he has 
offered these criticisms and cautions regarding German thought 
when Britain and Germany were at peace and when many efforts 
were made to insure their lasting friendship. He feels that he has 
a right now to protest against the exploitation of the feelings of a 
time of war in order to hinder the mutual co-operation of the two 
nations at other times in common tasks of knowledge and thought. 
It would certainly be a proof of reaction in theology and ethics if the 
interchange of scholarship and speculation were to cease. To insure 
progress Great Britain must not, under a misguided patriotism, 
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be rushed into a protectionist system in the things of the mind 
and soul. 

II 

The expansion of knowledge and the advancement of thought in 
all spheres of intellectual interest during the last century cannot 
be adequately described. The principle of evolution has proved of 
inestimable value in setting in order the enormous mass of facts 
gathered in many fields of inquiry. For some thinkers the concep- 
tion became an obsession; and they were prepared to mutilate 
reality in order to force it into this Procrustes bed. The religious- 
historical method, as applied to the origin and development of the 
Christian religion, has not been free of these excesses. It was often 
assumed that evolution necessarily involved progress, that move- 
ment must always be upward; and the history of the past was 
rearranged contrary to the available evidence in order to sustain this 
appearance. But evolution is a neutral conception; it may involve 
retreat as well as advance; e.g., the savage may be, not an improve- 
ment on, but a degradation of, the primitive man. Who can doubt 
that, on the whole, in the long run there is progress ? But this is 
no necessary, inevitable accompaniment of evolution. This belief 
in progress based on this idea of evolution inspired an optimistic 
spirit, which ignored or defied the reality that challenged it. 

With this war there came for many people, as for the uninformed 
and unintelligent, a relapse into pessimism. Where is your boasted 
progress now ? was the question on not a few of the lips that had 
indulged in the boast. This war shows the collapse of modern 
civilization and culture, was the cry of good and godly people who 
thought they were rendering Christianity some service by libeling 
man and so dishonoring God. At such a time as this men need 
cool heads as well as warm hearts. Granted that for the time 
being progress has been arrested, that, unless all the peoples in- 
volved are watchful and careful, there may even be reaction in 
many fields of man's thought and life, that does not prove that the 
advance of last century was illusive and not real, and that the path 
of progress in the future may not be cleared of some of its ancient 
obstructions. It is true that the civilization and culture of Ger- 
many, which it is only prejudice to discredit, although it may be 
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only justice to pronounce it inadequate, have been used to assist 
a false national ideal and not to advance the true interests of man- 
kind, and that its Christianity has been so perverted by its patriot- 
ism as not to restrain the tendencies, which its recent development 
has encouraged, to an aggressive self-assertion; and the writer 
would be the last to plead any justification for its crime against 
humanity in provoking, and in its methods of conducting, the war. 
We may be disappointed that neutral opinion has not been more 
effective collectively from the very beginning; and yet we must 
recognize that the almost world-wide condemnation of Germany's 
action proves an advance in humanitarian sentiment and inter- 
national conscience. The attitude of the spectator as well as the 
conduct of the actor must be taken into account in coming to a 
judgment on the moral situation generally. Even if the actions of 
the Allies were to belie their professions, and a charge of hypocrisy 
were in any measure justified, the aims which they have declared 
so as to secure the approval of the neutral nations show that 
there has been progress in what may be called the international 
conscience. Even the excuses Germany offered at home — and 
now abroad — are the tribute of hypocrisy, which vice offers to 
virtue. That the world generally is so sensitive to the cruelties, 
horrors, and miseries of war shows that a stage of development has 
been reached in which it has become a confessed anachronism. 

The total moral and religious reaction against war at the present 
time is not only evidence of past progress, it is promise of future 
progress. If the use of a Hegelian formula may be ventured on, 
the antithesis of the war to the thesis of the growing internationalism 
of the last century may result in the synthesis of the League to 
Enforce Peace, of an international organization strong enough to 
hold in check all national aggressiveness. "Out of the eater may 
come forth meat, and out of the strong sweetness." " The wrath of 
man may yet praise the Lord." There is one thing that can arrest 
progress, and that is the disbelief in the possibility of progress 
and the consequent indifference and inaction regarding the surest 
and speediest means of securing it. The optimistic temper, con- 
trolled by sound judgment, is auspicious, the pessimistic, due to 
rash opinion, ominous for the future. 
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For morality no less than for religion the belief in progress is 
important. On the one hand, the estimate of man, and, on the 
other, the assurance of God are affected. Doubt of progress lowers 
consideration of man and lessens confidence in God; and both of 
these involve an arrest of the progress of ethics and theology in the 
interpretation of God and man. If we doubt progress generally, 
we are likely to favor reaction in ethics and theology. If it looks 
as if mankind had of late gone quite astray, the old paths will seem 
better than the new ways. And that conclusion is being drawn; 
reactionaries are vocal, and it would seem as if progressives had 
been put to confusion. The writer himself believes that there is 
safety and profit in the van and not in the rear, in pressing on to 
new visions and not in falling back on old positions. Correction of 
fresh errors of thought there may be, emphasis on old truths there 
must be, but in ethics and theology the words of command must 
be: Still forward. This general statement must be justified by 
particular illustrations. 

Ill 

It has been assumed that the war has reinstated the old doc- 
trines of original sin and total depravity and has discredited the 
modifications of these by recent theological thought. As the 
methods of the Allies in the war are assumed by the advocates of 
this view to be as legitimate as their objects are meritorious, it 
must be Germany that is offering the convincing evidence of 
original sin and total depravity. It is now being increasingly 
recognized that racial and national distinctions, real as they are, 
are not to be explained by radical differences of nature, but by cli- 
matic, cultural, educational, social, moral, and religious influences. 
German babies are not born worse in moral disposition than English. 
In the one, as in the other, there are possibilities of good or evil, 
which are developed or repressed by environment and education. 
The German child grows up in a nation that has cultivated, owing 
to its historical conditions, imperialist ambitions and that has 
developed a militarist system to give effect to these; and so he is 
ready to do and dare anything, regardless of moral considerations 
recognized by other peoples, at the call of patriotism. That natural 
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appetites and passions have broken loose must be admitted, not 
because they are necessarily stronger in the German than in the 
Englishman, but because a false ideal has not only failed to restrain 
them, but has even given them freer rein. It is the calculated 
policy of ruthlessness which is the problem to be explained, and not 
the human nature which it has perverted and exploited. To sup- 
pose that Germany is by natural necessity worse than other peoples 
is to excuse rather than to emphasize her guilt. To recognize, as 
ample evidence proves, that since 1870 Germany has been treading 
a path of moral error which has inevitably resulted in moral defect 
is in no way to lessen her responsibility for the crimes she has 
committed, but to trace the evil to a real and not a supposititious 
cause. It is patriotism which has corrupted and absorbed religion, 
perverted and suppressed morality, distrusted and defied the inter- 
nationalism toward which religion and morality at their best in 
other nations were leading, which is the devil in this drama of evil. 
Let us from this instance learn that nurture is more potent for 
good or evil than nature, environment than inheritance, the 
social than the physical heredity. There is a confirmation and 
not a contradiction of the more modern view of the development 
of good or evil in the individual, which has superseded the old 
doctrines of total depravity and original sin. Let us also learn — 
and the lesson is not unnecessary — that patriotism may be no less 
a demon of darkness than an angel of light, and that it must be 
subordinated to, and controlled by, a religion and a morality 
which recognize that internationalism, not by the suppression of 
nationality, but by the mutual harmonizing of the interests of the 
nations, is the goal toward which human progress tends. Let us 
learn lastly that, since the moral offense of Germany which has 
excited, and justly, so keen a moral indignation is not a "vice in 
its blood," it may find a place of repentance, and may by the dis- 
appointment of its imperialism and by the defeat of its militarism 
be brought to a better mind, so that it may take its place among the 
other nations in a reconciled world to co-operate with them in the 
higher interests of the race. If the vision seems remote from reality, 
the history of the past should teach us that nations, even as indi- 
viduals, can reform and can be converted. Lest this hope should 
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sound too Pharisaic, let it be added that even this nation and its 
allies need the warning not to repeat her error and defect, and so 
fall under her condemnation. 

IV 

The war is being interpreted by many persons as a "judgment" 
of God on the sin of man; and some persons even are not content 
with the general statement which has at least the appearance of 
rationality, but commit themselves to particular applications in 
which the absurdity is patent. Anybody who has any knowledge or 
understanding of historical causation must regard as proofs of the 
sheer stupidity of which many pious persons are habitually capable 
the suggestions that God in this world-wide calamity has been sig- 
nifying his displeasure against Welsh disestablishment or Irish 
home rule, against our drinking habits or our Sunday desecration. 
We may use the word "judgment" in this connection only after care- 
ful definition. The war is the consequence of primarily the political 
and commercial ambitions of Germany, and of the relation to other 
nations which these involved, but secondarily, also, of the attitude 
of the nations toward one another, which afforded an international 
environment in which Germany's nationalism developed as it did. 
If God be the ultimate cause and the final purpose of the world, 
even if he be in all, and through all, and over all, we cannot deny 
that, as he permitted the sin, so he purposed its consequence. In 
this sense the war can be spoken of as God's judgment; but it is a 
judgment in which he remembers mercy. If the nations are led by 
the war to learn and to turn from the error of their ways in their 
mutual relations, and if a step toward internationalism is taken as 
the result of it, we must no less recognize his will; he means the 
judgment to be, not retributive alone, but reformative also. His 
action is at every stage conditioned by man's, whether defiant 
or submissive. 

God's action in human history is not arbitrary, vindictive, or 
even merely judicial and governmental; and we must beware lest 
in emphasizing his judgment at this time we fall back from the 
Christian revelation and the fuller interpretation of it which has 
been reached by modern theology. A return to the harsh views 
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of God from which with much pain and toil the last generation had 
to make its escape would be a loss. God is righteous, that is, he does 
and will do only what is in accord with his own perfection and all 
that is necessary for the fulfilment of his holy love for all men. In 
so far as the war leads to due emphasis on the holiness of the love 
of God and on the judgment which is blended with mercy in 
the cross of Jesus Christ, it will be a gain theologically. If, how- 
ever, it should lead, as it seems to have led some, to relapse from 
the conception of the Holy Father to that of the Righteous Ruler, 
there will be a regrettable reaction. The sentimentalism of some 
representations of God's fatherhood assuredly needs correction; 
the conception needs to be thoroughly moralized in making clear 
that the good which God's love seeks to impart to man is participa- 
tion in the divine nature, likeness to his holiness, and that God's 
righteousness in his dealing with men is his constancy and his in- 
sistence on the fulfilment of this purpose. But we must beware 
of exalting righteousness above love, or sovereignty above father- 
hood. From the extreme of sentimentalism we must not swing to 
the other extreme of rigorism. It will be exceedingly great gain 
if the doctrine of the atonement, in which judgment is taken up into 
mercy and love shows its holiness in the way in which it imparts 
its forgiveness, regains the focal position in Christian thought and 
life from which it has in recent theological developments been 
moved; but that prize can be gained without paying the price of 
shifting the emphasis from where the New Testament places it on 
the holy fatherhood of God, and the righteousness of God, which is 
not punitive, but redemptive, reckoning as righteous all who believe 
in Christ, who in his cross is set forth as propitiatory. A world 
stricken as it is today needs not so much the terror of the Lord as his 
tenderness; and the love which suffers in saving from sin to holi- 
ness will create the broken and contrite heart as never will judgment 
alone, even if conscience admit that it is righteous. 

V 

The failure to recognize adequately that, as the holy love of 
God has for man moral ends, so it must use with man moral means, 
is responsible for another theological relapse. Unable to answer the 
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question, "Why did God allow the war?" or, "Why does God not 
stop the war?" because not giving due weight to the moral con- 
siderations involved, some amateur theologians have prepared to 
cut the Gordian Knot by denying God's omnipotence, by depriving 
the Father of his almightiness. What must be insisted on is that 
God's omnipotence is not relevant to the problem of the war at all. 
Even the physical pain and loss are the results of free moral acts; 
and with these God can deal only by retributive justice to bring 
penitence and redemptive grace for the penitent. This omnipo- 
tence could have prevented the war or could stop it now only by 
the extinction of the free agents responsible for its commencement 
or continuance. To raise even the question of the relation of God's 
omnipotence to the war is to go, not forward, but backward, in 
Christian thinking; it is theological reaction. The problem of sin 
and evil is not a new problem; and this is not the first age that 
has been called to solve it, or at least to make the attempt to render 
the mystery less intolerable. The Christian church has already 
been confronted with this solution of it, and has decisively, and it 
is to be hoped finally, rejected it. 

VI 

Turning now from the danger of reaction in religious ideas to 
the same peril as regards moral ideals, we may observe the close 
connection there has been, and is, between individualism and 
universalism, as both are corrections of nationalism. Until 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel taught, the prophets of Israel addressed 
themselves to the nation as a whole and treated it as regards both 
duty and destiny as a unity, even though the change is heralded 
in Isaiah's doctrine of the remnant; but these two prophets of the 
Exile emphasized individual liberty and responsibility with even, 
one may be pardoned for adding, some exaggeration. Religion 
detached from the nation and attached to the individual was now 
ready to be universalized, and this movement we find in the great 
unnamed prophet of the Return, while the missionary obligation 
which universalism imposed is presented in the Book of Jonah. We 
may also regard the beautiful idyll, the Book of Ruth, as a protest 
against Jewish exclusiveness. In our present situation the tendency 
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is toward the reverse process. The nation has realized its solidarity 
in the perils, sufferings, labors, and sacrifices of war as it had not 
for several generations. Patriotism has been a more fervent 
feeling and a more potent motive than in the times of security and 
prosperity, which seem now so remote from us. The writer would 
not for a moment desire that it should be less, but wishes with all 
his heart that it may remain in the days of peace to discharge the 
many hard tasks that the future of the nation holds. It must 
be recognized, however, that these other moral interests have 
suffered, and that patriotism loses some of its moral value in so far 
as it represses these factors of national progress. 

Avoiding all purely political considerations and confining our- 
selves only to the moral issue, we cannot but view with regret, and 
even apprehension, the attitude too commonly assumed by the 
conscientious objector. The law provides for total exemption, 
but nearly all tribunals have treated that as a dead letter; the 
law does not intend any form of persecution of the man about whose 
sincerity and genuineness there is no doubt, but many of the 
tribunals, by imposing combatant service where a good case for 
exemption was presented, or by insisting on non-combatant service 
when even that was conscientiously objected to, have revived 
persecution and have forced the army, which has other better 
work to do, to become the agent of persecution. The War Office 
honestly intended to give effect to the intentions of the law, but, 
nevertheless, instances of brutal ill-treatment there have been 
and possibly still are. The writer does not share the convictions 
of the conscientious objectors; the refusal of all non-combatant 
service seems to him even irrational and proof of a certain per- 
versity of moral judgment; there has been sometimes an offensive 
self-assertion and an unwarranted defiance of all authority. But 
when all these concessions have been made, there still remains 
the fear that the nation as a whole has lost some of the respect for 
the individual conscience which in the highest moral interests it is 
imperative to retain. 

Moral progress in the past has depended so much on the exer- 
cise of the individual moral judgment, often in opposition to the 
current moral standards, that the repression of it is much to be 
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regretted. The sincerity of the reformer has been proved by his 
willingness to be the martyr; but the society which has inflicted 
that penalty upon him has lost and not gained moral credit by so 
doing. It cannot be pretended that the national safety depended 
on suppressing conscientious objectors, of the genuineness of which 
there was as certain evidence as any law court would feel entitled 
to base its judgment upon in ordinary cases; and, therefore, it 
must be urged that there has not been adequate justification in the 
nation's claims on all its citizens for the too common disregard of 
conscience that we have been witnessing. Liberty of conscience 
in times past has been won at so great a cost that it is earnestly to 
be desired and hoped that what we have good cause so much to 
regret will prove a temporary, and not a permanent, reaction. 

It is probable that in the more complex organization which 
modern society demands there will necessarily be a greater sub- 
ordination of individual liberty to social obligation than there ever 
has been; and this can be saved from becoming an immoral tyranny 
only in the measure in which society, on the one hand, recognizes 
the realm of individual conscience, in which it is an unlawful 
usurper and not a legitimate sovereign, and the individual, on the 
other, recognizes the limits within which his claim for liberty 
can alone be made reasonably and righteously. The adjustment 
between these two factors in moral obligation is so delicate and 
so difficult that it would be a disaster if a rough-and-ready solution 
of the problem, hastily reached under the disturbing influence of 
war, came to be regarded as adequate or final. It may be said, 
in opposition to this temperate plea for respect for the individual 
conscience, that the murderer might plead that he had a con- 
scientious objection to the continuance of his enemy in life, or the 
thief, that he had convinced himself that it would be only equitable 
that the superfluity of the rich man should be transferred to relieve 
his penury. But it is surely possible to make a distinction between 
motives and actions which are below the moral level already 
attained and ideals and aspirations which may still seem impracti- 
cable, but which would raise that level. Peace and not war among 
the nations is surely to be desired and commended, as murder and 
theft are not; and the man who feels bound in his own action to 
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anticipate the moral progress of the race, even though he seems 
altogether "too previous," can claim a toleration which cannot be 
shown to the man who wishes to revert to a lower stage of moral 
development. The conscientious objector to combatant or even to 
non-combatant service may be mistaken in his judgment that a 
nation is not justified in maintaining its existence and protecting 
the human good of which its history has made it the custodian 
against aggression by force of arms; and he may even be imperiling 
the possible progress of mankind by his lack of understanding of the 
signs of the times; and yet he does aim at a higher and not a lower 
standard of human relationship. This instance should suffice to 
make clear the principle of differentiation between acts that may, 
and acts that should not, receive tolerance. 

VII 

Before the war there was a movement toward a Christian uni- 
versalism, a political internationalism. Some persons have rashly 
concluded that the movement was a mistake and that after the 
war it must be shunned and not sought. That patriotism is morally 
lawful and even praiseworthy, even as is family affection, we are 
now more convinced than we ever were before, since nationality 
seems to be, not only a divinely tolerated, but even a divinely 
appointed, mode of human unity, and a nation is the bearer of a 
distinctive type of human good as a contribution to the wealth of the 
whole race. But nationality is concentrative and not exclusive of 
humanity, and universalism or internationalism is not the opponent 
but the complement of patriotism. It is the offense of Germany 
that it has developed, and is now trying to realize, a nationalism to 
which it is ready to subordinate and even to sacrifice all the interests 
of the other members of the race. Signs are not wanting that some 
persons would invoke Satan to exorcise Satan by setting up in 
Great Britain a nationalism, in the British Empire an imperialism, 
which individually, industrially, and socially would be exclusive, 
a permanent antagonism to the nations with which we are at war. 
That it may take a long time to heal the wounds of national 
estrangement, who can doubt ? That the maintenance of hostile 
relations should be avowed as a policy is a moral scandal. That 
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way madness lies, the suicide of all the common interests of human- 
ity, of which all the nations are bound to be the preservers. Not 
less but more than ever must universalism or internationalism be 
the aspiration and ideal of good men in all lands. The entrance 
of the United States into the war and the political change in 
Russia are a great relief to the fears, and a great encouragement 
to the hopes, of all who desire the growing unity of all nations. 
Against the moral reaction of a patriotism that would oppress the 
individual conscience, on the one hand, or repress the universal or 
international ideal, on the other, the British nation needs to be on 
its guard; Christians in it shall be protected against the moral 
reaction as they are rescued from the religious reaction by respect 
for human nature, reverence for the holy love of God, and recogni- 
tion that, not by his almightiness, but by man's obedience, does 
he fulfil his purpose of progress for all mankind. Should similar 
dangers show themselves in America, this article may, the writer 
hopes, serve to sound the timely note of warning. 



